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ANNUAL ADDRESS TO THE FOLK: 
LORE SOCIETY, Nov. 26, 1890. 


‘HE twelfth session of the Society was marked by 
some very useful contributions—contributions which 
compel us to look back, but which also enable us to 
look forward. They appear to me to be properly classified 
as follows, and I will point out that the value of such classi- 
fication lies in the fact that we may readily understand 
whether, and how far, our science has advanced by the work 
of the past session. We have, then— 
1. Descriptive Folk-lore : 
Legends from Torres Straits, by Prof. Haddon. 
Legends of the Island Frisians, by W. G. Black. 
Marriage Customs of the Mordvins, by the Hon. 
J. Abercromby. 
An Inedited English Folk-tale, by J. Jacobs. 


2. Collective Folk-lor? : 
Notes on the Folk-lore of Beetles, by W. F. 
Kirby, - 
3. Contributive Folk-lore : 
Legend of the Lady Godiva, by E. S. Hartland. 
The Grail and Local Palestinian Legends, by Dr. 
Gaster. 
The Collection of English Folk-lore, by Miss 
Burne. 
VOL. I. B 
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legend, if it stood alone, might be called into question. 
But, besides other studies of Mr. Hartland’s, which I am 
happy to think will soon be published in a collected form, 
this Godiva study stands alongside of Mr. Clodd’s Rumpel- 
stiltskin, Mr. Lang's interpretation of Grimm’s stories, 
Mr. Nutt’s discussion of the Holy Grail legend. But all 
these can be true only if all the branches of folk-lore tend 
towards the same direction. Folk-tale, legend, and saga 
cannot point one way, while folk-custom and belief point 
another way; and I would go further, and say that one 
section of either of these groups cannot point one way 
if all other sections point in the opposite direction. In a 
word, I believe that the results of folk-lore are scientific 
results. 

If, therefore, practical agreement about the elements of 
folk-lore, or on the vital question of origins, does not in 
general obtain, cither of two results must happen. 
We must amend our definition of the object and scope 
of our science, or we must go in for a delimitation of 
boundaries (rather a popular thing to do just now), 
and surrender to other branches of research some 
important material, hitherto reckoned as belonging to 
folk-lore. Of the two alternatives, I personally would 
prefer delimitation, as being by far the most scientific ; 
but I shall not consider these “hateful” alternatives any 
further, because I believe that in the bulk of the pheno- 
mena sanctioned by tradition we have along with the 
uniformity of the sanction practical uniformity of origin. 

This brings me very near to a dangerous topic, which 
cannot be altogether ignored. Does literature produce 
folk-lore? or, rather, has it produced folk-lore? I do not 
mean to say that absolutely no modern traditional tales 
are literary in origin ; I only deny that any great group of 
genuine peasant tradition is literary in origin. And I 
further qualify this denial by saying that it does not 
apply so much to the present age, which is the age of 
literature, not of tradition. 
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books, not by the peasant children from whom the tales 
are originally taken ; and the appeal with those who use 
them will always be from book to book, not from tradition 
to tradition. Literature such as this may, and does, Ail 
tradition, but it does not create it. 

It seems to me we have two areas within which folk- 
tales are found—two areas sharply defined, in this as in 
other things, and always distinct and separate. The one 
area is occupied by literary influences, and has been 
insensibly increasing from the times of Jacques de Vitry 
to the times of Madame D’Aulnoy and the modern fairy- 
tale books; the second arca is occupied by tradition, and 
has been insensibly decreasing from its origin in primitive 
times to its survival in modern times. I can conceive of 
little or no overlapping here. Tales that are told in the 
literary area are a group by themselves, literary in form, 
and dependent upon literature for their life. Occasionally 
it may happen, and has happened, that some story more 
popular than ordinary has become known orally, and 
perhaps may have been transmitted through a generation 
by tradition. But the tradition soon dics out unless it is 
constantly refreshed by literature. I represent this area to 
myself as a triangle whose apex just touches primitive 
life, and whose base extends to modern times, and is ever 
widening. 










Primitive 
life. 


Peasant 
tradition. 


Literary 
borrowings. 


‘The traditional area is sharply marked off from this; 
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that, both in the oldest version of the Coventry legend and 
in the St. Briavel’s legend, no mention is made of the 
Peeping Tom incident. Mr. Hartland looks upon this as 
an essential part of the legend; I am, however, inclined 
to think it is only an accidental part of the legend. 
The reasons for this opinion are sufficiently illustrative of 
the points I have chosen for discussion to-night to warrant 
my setting them forth somewhat fully, and the subject is 
attractive as one of the few genuine English traditions 
extant. 

The ride of Lady Godiva is, according to Mr. Hartland, 
a survival of a pagan belief and worship concerned with a 
being awful and mysterious as Hertha. Pliny mentions 
just such a festival as Mr. Hartland notes in India as 
occurring actually in Britain, and the passage is interesting 
enough to quote. The ceremonial described by Pliny 
would doubtless be an annual one, and in its primitive 
form the incident of Peeping Tom would certainly not be 
a recognised part of it : 

“Both matrons and girls among the people of Britain are 
in the habit of staining their body all over with glastum 
when taking part in the performance of certain sacred 
rites ; rivalling thereby the swarthy hue of the Ethiopians, 
they go in a state of nature.” 

We are not told what these sacred rites were ; but there is 
little reason to doubt their general assimilation to such rites 
among savage and barbarous people. For instance, among 
the Tshi-speaking people, according to Ellis, in time of war 
“the wives of the men who are with the army paint them- 
selves white, and make a daily procession through the town. 
. ... The ceremony is generally performed in a complete 
state of nudity, and any man, except the aged and infirm, 
who may be discovered is at once assailed with torrents of 
abuse, assaulted with stones, and driven out of the town.” 
Thus, amongst these African tribes the incident sug- 
gested by Peeping Tom would occur over and over again, 
but it is not an essential part of the ceremonial itself. 
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not propose to touch upon these enticing subjects. I must, 
however, just point out that the Society is entitled to con- 
gratulate itself upon a veritable capture it has achieved 
during the present year. Professor Haddon went out to 
the Torres Straits on an expedition on behalf of natural 
science : he returned an ardent folk-lorist, and immediately 

dined us. 
cision in 


ntitic man, he knows the value of pre- 








facts, a 





nd Ido not knew a more perteet 





model of genuine story-collecting than his. He is now 
pursuing his folk-lore work in Ireland, and I, for one, 
expect great things from him. 

I must now pass on to what I want to say about the 
methods of classifying, docketing, and analysing the 
materials of folk-lore. I will suggest that the only way of 
studying folk-lore is by syncretic analysis, if the expres- 
sion is not almost paradoxical. The Society is helping 
towards this object by its forms of analysis and tabulation 
which have been adopted for folk-tales, and custom and 
belief. And it is only fair to point out to members that 
several ladies are now busy upon the tabulation of folk-tales, 
one group of which—the Cinderella group—will be analysed 
and examined by Miss Roalfe Cox, and the results placed 
before the members. The tabulations are the first step, 
not the final one, in the study of folk-tales. Having got 
all folk-tales grouped together, either in story-types or in 
geographical order, the next step is analysis. 

It would be premature to speculate as to the result 
of this analysis, but, as an example of its value to the 
‘anthropological method of interpretation, let us take 
Grimm’s collection of folk-tales. They have been already 
largely tabulated upon the Society's plan, and if we pro- 
ceed to analyse the first twelve of them, say, what is the 
result ? 

Dividing cach tale so as to bring out the features which 
mark— 
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(1) The story radicals or essential plot ; 
(2) The story accidentals or illustrative points ; 
(3) Modern gloss upon the events in the story— 


we get the following results with regard to seven out of the 
twelve :— 


1L—FROG PRINCE. 





Story radicale, | Story accidentals} Added features, | Modern gloss. 





1, Savage elements .. 





2 Fantastic element 





3» Rank and splendour | - 

















Modern gloss. 
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See 
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4 Moral character- | Punishment for 
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1v.—THE YOUTH WHO WANTS TO LEARN TO SHUDDER. 





Story radicals. | Story accidentals. | Added features. | Modern gloss. 














Winning of wife 
by service. 
Ze 
1 Same cements. | Mapuintons] - - 
pi 
ee das 
‘ed by spirits. 
Tm cians 
age | ees 3 
[ose zs = Kingly state. 
raat = = - 








V.—THE WOLF AND SEVEN LITTLE KIDs. 





Story radicals, | Story accidentals, | Added features, | Modern gloss. 








Vi—FAITHFUL JOHN. 





Story radicals, | Story accidentals | Added features, | Modern gloss. 
Capture of bride. 
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1X%—THE TWELVE BROTHERS. 





Story radicals. | Story accidentals,| Added features. | Modern gloss 





Going | (causit { 

Ss oe 

SEL | 

SWotld all tothe 
Coe Sean 
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object. 





Rank and splendour | = = = | Kingly stare. 





‘Moral character 





XIL—BROTHER AND SISTER. 





Story radicals, | Story accidentals. | Added features, | Modem gloss. 





Savage elements... | Foch afterdrink: | = = = 
ing at stream, 














There is no time to do more than to give these few 
examples of story analysis, but they are sufficient, I think, 
to show the value and interest of it. It brings out the 
statistical side of folk-lore methods, and in folk-lore we need 
statistics, if we would be exact and scientific. 

I pass from analysis of tales to that of custom and 
belief. Nothing of this has, so far as I am aware, yet been 
done. Some five years or so ago I began the task of com- 
piling a dictionary of the folk-lore of the British Isles, and 
when, about a year ago, I began to arrange my collections, 
the need of a proper analytical system at once occurred to 
me. The plan for analysing custom and belief prepared 
for the Society was the result of my experience of what 
was necessary, and I have been working upon it ever 
since. 

We have no right to discuss custom and belief in folk- 
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lore until we know something of its place in folk-lore 
analysis. Working this out in some examples chosen 
almost at random from my collections, let me first note 
some customs of considerable significance which allow us 
at once to penetrate beneath the stratum of Christianity 
into the paganism beneath. 

Remember, I am trying to show the importance of 
analysing the component elements of folk-lore. Baptism, 
an essentially Christian ceremony, might off-hand be sup- 
posed to contain nothing but evidence for Christianity. It 
might at most be expected that the details of the ceremony 
would contain relics of adapted pagan rites, and this we 
know is the case. But my point is, that we can go beyond 
even this, and discover in the popular conception of the rite 
very clear indications of the early antagonism between 
Christianity and paganism—an antagonism which is cer- 
tainly some eighteen hundred years old—in this country, 
and though so old is still contained in the evidence of 
folk-lore. 

An analysis of baptismal folk-lore shows us that its 
most important section is contained under the group which 
deals with the effect of non-baptism. 

In England we have it prevailing in the border counties, 
in Cornwall, Devonshire, Durham, Lancashire, Middlesex, 
Northumberland, and Yorkshire, and in north-east Scot- 
land, that children joined the ranks of the fairies if they 
died unchristened, or that their souls wandered about in 
the air, restless and unhappy, until Judgment Day. Various 
penalties attended the condition of non-baptism, but 
perhaps the most significant is the Northumberland custom 
of burying an unbaptised babe at the feet of an adult 
Christian corpse—surely a relic of the old sacrifice at a 
burial which is indicated so frequently in the graves of 
prehistoric times, particularly of the long-barrow period. 
In Ireland we have the effect of non-baptism in a still 
more grim form. In the sixteenth century the rude Irish 
used to leave the right arms of their male children un- 

You. 1. c 
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the results. But I should next like to draw attention to 
the clavie burning at Burghead. It has been described 
over and over again with but little additional information 
until the ceremony of 1889, which was described in greater 
minuteness than usual in our FOLK-LORE JOURNAL. I will 
not, however, describe the whole ceremony, which is very 
well known, but draw attention to the additional features 
which are not so well known. 

At the making of the clavie no stranger may join the 
band of workers but as an onlooker only. The sons of the 
original inhabitants only handle the primitive tools that 
make the clavie. Unwritten, but invariable, laws regulate 
all their actions, and every article required is borrowed, 
not bought. 

The barrel having been sawn in two, the lower half is 
nailed into a long spoke of firewood, which serves for a 
handle. This natl must not be struck by a hammer, but 
driven in by a stone. The half-barrel is then filled with 
dry wood saturated with tar, and built up like a pyramid, 
leaving only a hollow to receive a burning peat, for no 
lucifer-match must be applied. Should the bearer stumble 
or fall, the consequences would be unlucky to the town and 
to himself. The clavie is thrown down the western side of 
the hill, and a desperate scramble ensues for the burning 
brands, possession of which is accounted to bring good 
luck, and the embers are carried home and carefully pre- 
served till the following year as a safeguard against all 
manner of evil. In bygone times it was thought necessary 
that one man should carry it right round the town, so the 
strongest was selected for the purpose. It was also cus- 
tomary to carry the clavie round every ship in the harbour, 
a part of the ceremony which has lately been discon- 
tinued. 

The analysis of the whole custom gives us the following 
important details — 

(1) The limitation of the ceremonial to members of the 


community by blood descent. 
cz 
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trace back to heathen days, is to this effect: The village 
suffered from a dearth of water, when the inhabitants were 
advised by their priests to pray to the gods for water, 
whereupon the water sprang up spontancously in a meadow 
about a third of a mile above the river, in an estate now 
called Rydon, amply sufficient to supply the wants of the 
place, and at present adequate, even in a dry summer, to 
work three mills. A lamb, it is said, has ever since that 
time been sacrificed as a votive thankoffering at Whitsun- 
tide in the manner before mentioned. The said water 
appears like a large pond, from which in rainy weather 
may be seen jets of water springing up some inches above 
the surface in many parts. It has ever had the name of 
“Fair Water”. 

Analysing this, we get the following results :— 

(1) The decoration of the victim lamb with garlands. 

(2) The killing and roasting of the victim by villagers. 

(3) The place of the ceremony in the middle of the 

village. 

(4) The selling of the roasted flesh to the poor. 

(5) = 

© — 

™ — 

(8) The traditional origin of the custom as a sacrifice for 

water. 


Now, let us turn to a parallel custom in the same 
county. At the village of Holne, situated on one of the 
spurs of Dartmoor, is a field of about two acres, the pro- 
perty of the parish, and called the Ploy Field. In the 
centre of this field stands a granite pillar (Menhir) six or 
seven feet high. On May-morning before daybreak the 
young men of the village used to assemble there, and then 
proceed to the moor, where they selected a ram lamb, and 
after runnivg it down, brought it in triumph to the Ploy 
Field, fastened it to the pillar, cut its throat, and then 
roasted it whole, skin, wool, etc. At midday a struggle 
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(4) The struggle for pieces of flesh by members of the 
community. 

(5) The time of the ceremony before daybreak. 

(© The sacred power of the piece of flesh. 

(7) The festivities attending the ceremony. 

(8) The origin of the ceremony as a sacrifice to the ged 

of waters, 

Need I go further than this, with Mr. Frazer’s book 
quite fresh in our minds? At least, I will mention the 
nearest parallel to this custom from another famous book. 
Professor Robertson Smith thus quotes from an early book 
on Arab custom (Religion of Semites, p. 320):— 

“ A camel is chosen as the victim, and is bound upon a 
rude altar of stones piled together. When the leader of 
the band has thrice led the worshippers round the altar in 
a solemn procession, accompanied with chants, he inflicts 
the first wound while the last words of the hymn are still 
upon the lips of the congregation, and, in all haste, drinks 
of the blood that gushes forth. Forthwith the whole com- 
pany fall on the victim with their swords, hacking off 
pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw with 
such wild haste that, in the short interval between the rise 
of the day star, which marked the hour for the service to 
begin, and the disappearance of its rays before the rising 
sun, the entire camel, body and bones, skin, blood, and 
entrails, is wholly devoured.” 

Now, what would an analysis of this give us? Just those 
points which have been produced from two Devonshire 
customs, and which help, therefore, to stamp the latter as 
survivals from savagery which, if borrowed, must have been 
borrowed in savage times by savage people. 

Witchcraft in killing an enemy by causing his image 
to be made, and inflicting injury upon the image, which 
injury will be transferred to the individual represented, is 
well known. But it is not so well known that in Scotland 
the method of thus producing vicarious injury upon an 
enemy takes us back to the stone age. On July 22, 1590, 
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Society, and which contained so many important sugges- 
tions. 

Recognising, therefore, as we do, the needs of folk-lore, 
there is not much doubt as to what the duty of the Society 
is in the future. Folk-lore of late years has become 
popular, and is becoming more so ; and, this being the 
case, we find there is much that can now be accomplished 
by the private student through publishers, which in the 
past could only have been accomplished by the Society. 
Such a state of things is one of the surest indications of the 
Society’s success in the past. And it points to a defining 
line for its work in the future. In the admirable biblio- 
graphy given in our Journal, we are made acquainted with 
the folk-lore that does not pass through our own hands. 
Whatever work publishers will now undertake, therefore, 
the Society should gladly leave to their care. But there is 
a large balance of very necessary work which can only be 
taken up by the Society, and which, in my humble 
judgment, should be taken up at once in a comprehensive 
manner. We want to get at the statistics of folk-lore. 
We want definite plans laid down upon every branch of 
work which needs to be done, the order in which it is 
required, the form which it is to take, the methods of 
obtaining the co-operation of all our working members. 
Some of this has been begun, some of it has been neglected, 
some of it has not been attempted. The organisation of 
County Committees is still an unfinished plan of the 
Council, Complete and exhaustive bibliography is another 
subject which needs almost immediate attention at our 
hands. The English portion of it was begun by mysclf 
soon after the Society started ; another department of it 
has been taken in hand by Mr. Kirby. My ideal of the 
work. of the Society in the future is, I am afraid, not a 
very exhilarating one, and is certainly devoid of the fasci- 
nation and enchantment which our distinguished President 
has given to folk-lore study generally, and to his utterances 
from this chair. But I am earnest in my contention that 
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and journals, and maybe discover another Tom Tit Tot— 
to search, I mean, systematically for the Society, and, 
having finished any particular section, to record the fact in 
our Journal, even if the results are ##/ so far as folk-lore is 
concerned. At least, this will secure work not being done 
twice over. 

One other matter of organisation is of somewhat more 
importance to the Society and to folk-lore, and it lies 
outside the Society’s immediate control. I mean the 
establishment of a folk-lore section of the British Associa- 
tion. I think the time has come for this, Anthropology 
has long since been recognised there ; folk-lore should also 
now be recognised, and independently. I think, until this 
is done, it would be well if the Council of the Society sent 
a representative to the meetings of the Association, who 
should draw up a report of folk-lore matters dealt with 
there, and their relationship to other subjects. The 
Society, in my humble judgment, should assert itself, and 
put itself into communication with such other societies as 
take up any branch of its work, or illustrate any important 
feature of the science. It would thereby spread its useful- 
ness, and would, I am convinced, increase its members. 

Taking the work done, and noting the work to be done, 
it occurs to me that the record of the past session has been 
substantial and good. Such of it as I have been able to 
note indicates that we are proceeding slowly, no doubt, but 
systematically. We are urging forward collection, and 
our handbook for collectors is the best evidence of our 
action under this branch of work. We are urging forward 
analysis and scientific arrangement, and our tabulation 
work, under the superintendence of Miss Roalfe Cox, will 
show this, We are formulating our interpretation of 
certain phenomena in folk-tales, our materials, perhaps, in 
all cases not being quite perfect. We are discussing and 
taking careful note of our methods of work. We are 
watching the progress of other scientific work which bears 
upon our own, We already find that philology has beaten 
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and journals, and maybe discover another Tom Tit Tot— 
to search, I mean, systematically for the Society, and, 
having finished any particular section, to record the fact in 
our Journal, even if the results are m#/ so far as folk-lore is 
concerned. At least, this will secure work not being done 
twice over, 

One other matter of organisation is of somewhat more 
importance to the Society and to folk-lore, and it lies 
outside the Society’s immediate control. I mean the 
establishment of a folk-lore section of the British Associa- 
tion. I think the time has come for this. Anthropology 
has long since been recognised there ; folk-lore should also 
now be recognised, and independently. I think, until this 
is done, it would be well if the Council of the Society sent 
a representative to the meetings of the Association, who 
should draw up a report of folk-lore matters dealt with 
there, and their relationship to other subjects. The 
Society, in my humble judgment, should assert itself, and 
put itself into communication with such other societies as 
take up any branch of its work, or illustrate any important 
feature of the science. It would thereby spread its useful- 
ness, and would, I am convinced, increase its members, 

Taking the work done, and noting the work to be done, 
it occurs to me that the record of the past session has been 
substantial and good. Such of it as I have been able to 
note indicates that we are proceeding slowly, no doubt, but 
systematically. We are urging forward collection, and 
our handbook for collectors is the best evidence of our 
action under this branch of work. We are urging forward 
analysis and scientific arrangement, and our tabulation 
work, under the superintendence of Miss Roalfe Cox, will 
show this. We are formulating our interpretation of 
certain phenomena in folk-tales, our materials, perhaps, in 
all cases not being quite perfect. We are discussing and 
taking careful note of our methods of work. We are 
watching the progress of other scientific work which bears 
upon our own, We already find that philology has beaten 
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a retreat, while archeology and craniology are bringing 
themselves to the front in the interpretation of man’s pre- 
historic past. We await the time for folk-lore to range 
itself alongside of these great studies, fully recognised and 
fully used in the sense that Edmund Spenser wrote three 
centuries ago: “By these old customes the descent of 
nations can only be proved, where other monuments of 
writings are not remayning.” 
G. L. GoMME. 


MAGIC SONGS OF THE FINNS. 
TI. 


XXV.~—-THE ORIGIN oF IRON. 


(a) 

The aerial God himself, Uéko' the Creator up above, 

Rubbed together both his palms upon the end of his left knee. 

From that originated three maidens—all the three Zuonotars, 

To be mothers of iron ore (F. rust), to be generators of “ blue 
mouth”? 

The maidens walk with swinging gait, the girls advance along 
the atmospheric rim 

With swollen breasts, with smarting teats. 

‘They milked their milk upon the ground—caused their breasts 
to discharge, 

Milked over lands, milked over swamps, milked over still 
waters. 

One, the eldest of the girls, milked out black milk, 

The second, the middle one, jetted forth red milk, 

The third, the youngest of the girls, poured forth white milk, 

One had milked black milk, from hers originated soft iron. 

One had jetted forth red milk, from hers brittle iron is obtained. 

One had poured forth white milk, from hers things of steel are 
made. 

There was a short interval of time. 

Tron desired to meet his elder brother, to make acquaintance 
with fire. 

Fire became insolent—grew exceeding terrible, 

Burnt swamps, burnt lands, burnt great wooded wildernesses, 





1 The Thunder God.  Le., blue-edged steel. 
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‘As toughening-fluid for steel, as a substance for preparing 
iron.” 
A bee rose from the ground, a “blue-wing” from a knoll, 
Keeps flying round, keeps hovering around the smithy of the 
_ smith. 
Smith J/marinen ordered it to Afesola,’ 
To bring honey from Metsola, virgin honey from a virgin honey 
wood, 
For the steel about to be made, for the iron about to be 
prepared. 
A hornet, “ Hitsi’s bird”, a “bird of Hiisi”, “ Lempo's cat”, 
Was flying round the smithy, offering for sale its sicknesses,? 
Keeps flying round, keeps listening to the smith’s clear 
words 
Concerning the steel about to be made, the iron about to be 
prepared. 
It was nimble of wing, it was very swift on its pinions, 
It managed to get on in front, 
It caught up Hiisi’s horrors, bore off a snake’s poison, 
The black venom of a “worm”, the itch-causing fluid of an 
ant, 
‘The hidden poison of a frog, 
‘As toughening-fluid for steel, as hardening water for iron. 
{3 To the door of the smith’s forge, and upset it into the 
hardening water. 
Smith //marinen himself, the incessant hammerer, 
Believes, keeps supposing that the bee has returned, 
That it has brought honey—has fetched virgin honey. 
He uttered a speech, and spake thus: “Lo! these are good 
for me 
As toughening-luid for steel, as a substance for preparing 
iron.” 
He dipt the poor iron into it, into it plunged the steel 
When he had extracted it from the fire—had taken it from the 
forge. 
‘Therefore steel became evil—iron began to go raging mad, 





1 The forest home. 
+ Or “pains”. 
D2 
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Holmé comes from Tuonela—Manala’s son from under the 
ground, 
Found the rust-coloured sedge on the swamp—in the pool the 


purple melic grass, 
Carries it to the smithy of a smith—under J/marinen'’s forge 
To be forged into iron, to be made into steel. 


Variants. 


4 Mother iron is Ruopahatar, 
4 Thy mother is from Aijé’s pen. 


The greater part of (a) will be found in the Kalevala, ix, 
39-266, with occasional differences. 


XXVL—THE ORIGIN OF ARROWS. 


(a) 
A tall fir grew upon a heath, on the summit of the Hill of Pain 
(Kipu-ruori). 
From it a sorcerer (noifa) formed arrows—an “archer” evil 
instruments. 


He made a single-feathered® arrow out of the lowest boughs, 

Made a double-feathered arrow of boughs from the middle of 
the tree, 

Made a triple-feathered arrow out of the highest boughs. 

‘The sorcerer shot his arrows—angrily launched his pointed 
shafts 

Anywhere, wherever he could. 

Fora sorcerer cares nothing at all 

Whether they enter a human skin or the body (F. hair) of a 
beast (Aave). 





1 Mentioned by Ganander (p. 18), who quotes this and the following 
lines. The word means “ stupid fool, simpleton”, 

2 From ruopa, mud, bog earth”. She seems to be the same as 
Ganander’s Ruojuatar. 

+ An arrow feathered on one side only. 
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Hélm® comes from Tuonela—Manaila’s son from under the 


ground, 

Found the rust-coloured sedge on the swamp—in the pool the 
purple melic grass, 

Carries it to the smithy of a smith—under Z/marinen's forge 

To be forged into iron, to be made into steel. 


Variants. 


4 Mother iron is Ruopahatar,? 
4 Thy mother is from Aijo’s pen. 


The greater part of (a) will be found in the Kalevala, ix, 
39-266, with occasional differences. 


XXVL—THE ORIGIN OF ARROWS. 


(a) 
A tall fir grew upon a heath, on the summit of the Hill of Pain 
(Kipu-vuori). 
From it a sorcerer (noifa) formed arrows—an “archer” evil 
instruments, 


He made a single-feathered® arrow out of the lowest boughs, 

Made a double-feathered arrow of boughs from the middle of 
the tree, 

Made a triple-feathered arrow out of the highest boughs. 

The sorcerer shot his arrows—angrily launched his pointed 
shafts 

Anywhere, wherever he could. 

Fora sorcerer cares nothing at all 

Whether they enter a human skin or the body (F. hair) of a 
beast (dave). 





1 Mentioned by Ganander (p. 18), who quotes this and the following 
lines, The word means “ stupid fool, simpleton”. 

2 From ruopa, “ mud, bog earth”, She seems to be the same as 
Ganander’s Ruojuatar. 

2 An arrow feathered on one side only. 
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He wove a hundred (fathom) seine—stitched one of a thousand 
(fathoms) 

During a single summer night, in the interval between two 
days. 


XXIX.—THE ORIGIN OF AGUE. 


I well know ague’s genesis, I guess the villain’s origin. 

Ague was rocked by wind—was put to sleep by chilly air, 

Brought by wind, by water drawn, brought forward by hard 
weather, 

Came in the whirlwind of a storm—in the sleigh-tracks of a 
cold wind 

Against us wretched sufferers, against poor unfortunates. 


XXX.—THE ORIGIN OF CANCER. 


A furious [2. iron-toothed] old woman, 

That moves along with the wind, with the water, with all the 
fsb, 

Carried a heavy womb—a belly full of suffering 

For thirty summers, for the same number of winters. 

Finally she got a malignant boy, an eater of flesh, a biter of 
bones. 

She fashioned him into a cancer. 

She reared her boy, she protected her offspring 

In bloody clothing, in gory garments. 

Then she sent him away to devour, to gnaw, - 

To lacerate a Christian, to destroy a baptised one, 

To cause his flesh to rot, and to gnaw his bones. 


XXXIL—THE ORIGIN OF COLIC (GRIPES). 
(a) 
Colic a groaning boy, a second an aggravating boy, 
A third like a pole, 
Are not made of what is good—not of anything exactly 


valuable. 
They are made of swamp—made out of earth, 
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There came a giant (furilas) man—a shirt-wearing monster 
(tursas) of the sea. 

The wretch, indeed, had planned a scheme—had thought upon 
a fine affair. 

He sent a nightmare upon her. 

He caused the unwilling one to sleep brought her at last to 
seek repose 

Upon a honey-dropping sward, upon the liver-coloured earth. 

He lay there with the girl, 

Made the girl parturient, quickened her into pregnancy ; 

He himself takes his departure. 

The miscreant began to move away—the wretch to wander 
forth. 

The girl becomes oppressed with pain, her womb becomes 
heavy. 

In her sufferings she laments : 

“Whither shall I, poor wretch, whither shall I, most luckless, 


80, 
In these my days of great distress, with cruel torments in the 
womb ?” 
‘The Creator [v. Jesus] uttered from the sky : “To be confined, 
O harlot, go, 


Into a deep forest, into a wooded wilderness recess. 
‘There other harlots were confined—strumpets [v. mares] dropt 


their young.” 
She went thence in another direction—walked ahead with rapid 
steps, 
Strides from stone to stone, sprang from fallen tree to fallen 
tree, 


Into the homes of those “dogs”, as far as (the abodes) of 
“woolly whelps”. 

‘There she discharged her womb—gave birth to her progeny, 

Produced a son of evil sort—the boy Rickets that causes 
pining away, 

‘That gnaws the roots of the navel—keeps cutting into the 
backbone. 





1 Le., harlots. 
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To derange the veins, to lap up blood-broth, 

To eat the substance of the heart, 

To burrow into the navel, to bore into the navel’s root, 

To rack with pain the spinal bone, 

To bore through the sides, to lacerate the groin, 

To cause the eyes to run with tears, to nip the organs of sight, 
To swell beneath the temples 

Either of a girl or of a boy. 


XXXIIL—THE ORIGIN OF SCABS. 


A brown, scabby crone [2. girl, v. lord], the evil mother [v. 
housefather] of boils, 

Gave birth to a scabby son, screeched over an ill-tempered 
one 

With one foot (F. root), with eight heads, upon a scabby bed, 

(A son) begotten of a scabby sire 

Out of a scabby dam—a mother covered with boils. 

She flung her malignant son 

Against a human being’s skin, at the body (F. body hairs) of a 
woman’s (#afo) son. 





? Or sinews, 
4 Or tumours, 
> Or abscesses. 


Joun ABERCROMBY. 
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the river, who directs Perceval to the castle, In the leg 
it is not a fisher, but a fish, which is quickened to life by 
being dipped into the water of the river, which attracts th 
attention of Alexander and arouses his curiosity. 
follows up the river, and is thus led to Paradise. Or 
that fish there grew the fisher-king. I need not 
insist upon the almost identical legend of the dove 
on the ball (or jewel) and prophesying to the ki 
human voice—zz, to the man lying on the cou 
dove which lays a holy wafer upon the stone in W: 
and the bread by which the sick king is kept alive in 
rich’s poem. Perceval is led by lights to the magic 
which are almost identical with the lights that 
Alexander in the version of Valerius. 

We shall see presently how deeply these clen 
from the legend of Alexander, have been 
the agency of Christian ideas and Christian con 
This episode with the lights, and especially # 
tree full of lights whereupon one child (two ch 
will find its explanation later on. 


(To be continued.) 
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as a sacrifice to the patron-saints, its name implying what 
in olden times such annual sacrifice must have been. 
“Kollivo”, meaning literally something which is cut with 
a knife while alive. The verb “Klats, Kollyim”, signifying 
in all Slavonian dialects to kill with a knife. 

While the mother is busy making these cakes and 
kollivo, the house-father is roasting as much mutton or 
pork, and procuring as large a stock of wine, as his means 
permit. The younger members of the household go 
through the neighbourhood inviting friends to the féte. 
The invitation runs, in a stereotyped form, thus: “God’s 
house be yours! Our father (or uncle) sends greeting, and 
invites you this evening to a glass of wine, that we may 
talk a little and shorten thus the night. What our Saint 
— has brought will not be hidden from you: do not 
hesitate, but come!” The answer being, “Thanks, we 
well know where to come, and what we shall meet.” 

At the time of Vesper service the master of the house- 
hold carries, as a present, to the nearest church or cloister 
a large wax candle, a bottle of wine, and some olive oil. 
The house-mother meanwhile, with a short, improvised 
prayer, placing a lighted oil-lamp before the picture of 
their patron-saint, usually hung in a corner of the principal 
room. 

At evening the guests arrive, each one stepping into the 
house with this greeting : “Good evening ; happy be the 
day of your saint! God grant you may celebrate it yet 
many years in joy and health !” 

The master of the house (who, from this time to the end 
of the Slava feast, is called “Joechat”, or the Celebrator) 
answers, “God grant it. Thou art welcome: happy be thy 
soul 1” 

Each guest kisses and embraces the host, and brings an 
apple or citron as a present to the house-mother. 

They sit in the spacious kitchen drinking coffee and 
brandy until all arrive, when the master leads them into 
the best room, which on this occasion is spread with carpets 

FR 
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to meet again the next year and many successive years. A 
standard farewell wish is that their host may long live to 
celebrate his “Slava, the day of the baptism of his fore- 
fathers, twelve hundred years ago.” 

Perhaps one of the best of the stereotyped Servian Slava 
parting-phrases is : 

“ May God teach us to know what true 
Friendship is, and how to appreciate it.” 


GRANT MAXWELL. 


























The Scotch Fisher Child. 


the neck. Sometimes chaplets are woven and placed 


round the head. 


The girls of Pennan make thimbles of the air-vesscls of 


“ belly-waar”. 


(d) The children amuse themselves with “carle tangles”, 
the stems of Lanunavia digitata, in the following way. 
Each player selects a few; one holds up onc, the others 
strike it crosswise. If it breaks, the player holds up the 
one that broke it, whilst it is in turn struck till it is broken. 
This is playing at “sodgers”. Instead of tangle, “carle 
doddies” (Plantago lanceolata) are used. Country children, 
and sometimes grown-up folks, amuse themselves with 


playing at “sodgers” with “carle doddies”. 


V.—AMUSEMENTS WITH THE TIDE AND THE 
WAVES. 


(a) An amusement is to gather stones and build a little 
hillock, or to heap up one of sand, when the tide is rising, 


and then to take their stand upon it, and cry out : 


“Willie, Willie Weet-feet 
Winna get me.” (Pennan.) 
Or: 
“Willie, Willie Weet-feet, 
Dinna weet me, 
‘An a’ll gee ye a Scots bawbee.” (Macduff) 


They wait till they are nearly surrounded by the rising 
tide, and then jump. Such a little mound is called a 


“lockie-on” (Macduff). 


(6) In Rosehearty this hillock is called “a prop”, and 


the formula is : 


“ Knockie, knockie, nocean wash me awa’, 
Ten mile, ten mile, ten mile jaw.” 


When the sea struck it, the player jumped and roared. 
Girls, in doing this, often took off their shoes and stockings, 


und tucked up their clothes to keep them dry. 
VoL. I. G 
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is done only when the sea is smooth. A flat stone is 
taken and thrown along the surface of the water. The aim 
of the player is to make it rebound the greatest number of 
times on the surface before it. The children inland, that 
live near streams, lochs, or ponds, have the same pastime. 
It is called “skippin’” (Keith), and the first stroke on the 
water used to be called “the drake”, the second “the 
deuk”, and the rest “the young deuks” (Personal). 

(é) Another pastime among boys inland was “cuttin’ the 
water”. A thin, sharp-edged stone was chosen, and the 
boy took his stand beside the pool or pond (if a little above 
the level of the water so much the better), and tried to 
strike the water without dashing it up. To do so with 
neatness requires a good deal of practice. 


WALTER GREGOR. 
































REPORT ON FOLK-TALE RESEARCH 
IN 1889-1890. 


1. Korean Tales : being a collection of stories translated from the 
Korean Folk-lore, by H. N. Allen, M.D. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1889. 

2. Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-tales, by George Bird Grinnell. 
New York, Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 1889. 

3. Yorkshire Legends and Traditions as told by her Ancient Chront- 
clers, her Poets and Journalists, by the Rev. Thomas Pari 
son, F.R.Hist.S. 2nd series. London, Elliot Stock, 1889. 

4. Les Contes Moralists de Nicole Boson Frdve Mineur, publiés 
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Cheltenham, par Lucy Toulmin Smith et Paul Meyer. Paris, 
Firmin Didot et Cie, 1889. 

5. Folk-lore and Legends, 6 vols., viz. : German, Oriental, Scotland, 

+ Ireland, England, Scandinavian. London, W. W. Gibbings, 
1889-90. ; 

6. Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland, by Jeremiah Curtin. London, 
‘Sampson Low and Co., 1890. 

7. English Fairy and other Folk Tales. Selected and edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edwin Sidney Hartland. London, Walter 
Scott, n.d. [1890]. 

8 Tales and Legends from the Land of the Tsar : a collection of 
Russian Stories. Translated from the original Russian by 
Edith M. S. Hodgetts. London, Griffith, Farran and Co, 1890. 

9. Tales of the Sun; or, Fotk-lore of Southern India. Collected 
by Mrs. Howard Kingscote and Pandit Natés4 Séstri. 
London, W. H. Allen and Co., 1890. 
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the Rev. D. MacInnes. With Notes by the Editor and Alfred 
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sand notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, M.A. London, Folk» 
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and on the modifications undergone by the stories to adapt 
them to West Indian surroundings. Here, again, no parti- 
culars of the mode of collection are given. 

Mr. Allen’s Korean Tales, though placed before Western 
readers for the first time, are translated from a literary 
original. There can be little doubt, however, as to their 
being at bottom traditional. The series opens with a few 
beast tales, whence we pass to “ The Enchanted Wine-jug”, 
in which an old man is befriended by a Travelling Deity, 
to whom he had shown kindness, and who in return gifts 
him with an amulet that causes his wine-jug never to be 
empty. The story concerns the loss of the amulet, and its 
recovery by his two faithful servants, his cat and dog, at 
the expense, however, of perpetual enmity between cats 
and dogs ever since. Among the other stories is one of 
two brothers, one rich and covetous, the other poor and 
virtuous ; and another illustrating the power of fate, in 
which we read of the son of a nobleman’s concubine who is 
cast out and joins a band of robbers, but ultimately makes 
his peace with the king, and, by supernatural aid, conquers 
an island for himself, rescuing a fair maiden with the 
usual result. The stories are preceded by an interesting 
account of Korea. 

It is not easy to know for what purpose the collection 
entitled Folk-lore and Legends has been published, beyond 
that of producing pleasant little books good in print and 
paper, and suitable for whiling away an idle hour. At all 
events, it contains little or nothing that the student will not 
easily find elsewhere. It only purports to be “a selec- 
tion”, and no hint is afforded as to the source of any of the 
tales, except in the Scandinavian volume, where half-a- 
dozen purport to be taken from the Prose Edda. This 
precludes all scientific use of the volumes. And yet the 
author is evidently impressed with a genuine love of folk- 
tales, and has some knowledge of the subject. He might 
do good work, if he would go about it in the right way. 

Prof. Crane's edition of Zhe Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, 





























122 Notes and News. 


THE appearance of another part of Prof. Child’s ex- 
haustive work on English and Scotch Ballads deserves 
additional record to the bare mention of the Bibliography. 
No other country of Europe has so complete a record of 
its ballad store so adequately commented upon. 


THE Panjab Notes and Queries, which did such good 
work under Captain (now Major) Temple, but was dis- 
continued in 1887, is to be revived under the title Vorth 
Indian Notes and Queries. 


COMMUNICATIONS for the next (June) number should 
reach the Office of FoOLK-LORE, 270, Strand, W.C., before 
May Ist. 
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go into detail on his many interesting suggestions, notably 
that on Lady Godiva, which is somewhat dragged into the 
book, would be beyond the purpose of this notice. I desire 
to welcome, in as warm terms as possible, the first serious 
attempt in English to deal with fairy mythology in a 
sufficiently wide induction of the facts. Mr. Hartland’s 
conclusions are, I think, only part of the truth; but his facts 
and his arrangement of them must form the basis of future 
investigation into the subject for a good while to come. 


JosEPH Jacoss. 
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LEGENDS OF THE CARS. 


FANCY that many people still picture Lincolnshire 

to themselves as a region of bogs and swamps, of 
fever-haunted marshes, and ague-infested lowlands. I 
know that I, personally, expected something of the sort, 
when I first entered the county, and in speaking about it 
to strangers, their first remark is apt to be, that we must 
have suffered much in those “dreadful fens”. Now this 
is an entirely mistaken idea of the shire. 

Even in the South, the true fen district, the drainage 
system has been so widely carried out, that I am told the 
great marshes have been almost entirely reclaimed, and 
many hundreds of useless acres are now turned into fertile 
farm-lands. If this be true of the South, it is much more 
so of the Northern Division, which, to begin with, has in 
general a higher average level, and is more uneven in its 
surface, being also traversed by two long low hill ranges 
from N.W. to SE. In the parts of Lindsey, there are no 
fens, their place being taken by the Cars, which were once 
wide swamps, bordering the course of a small stream or 
river. These have been drained, and I do not think that 
any now exist in their old barren condition, so great is the 
change that has taken place during the last half century. 
Broad dykes now intersect the fertile fields, and run beside 
the roads, on their way to join a central canal which 
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carries the waters of the district to the sea, the original 
river meandering now on one side now on the other, a 
mere brook of but a few feet wide, often dried up in 
summer. Drained cars like these lie along the wide 
shallow valley of the Ancholme, between the parallel 
ranges of the Wolds and the Cliffs ; the original Ancholme, 
a tiny twisted stream, being replaced, both in name and 
use, by a broad canal, which runs northwards for some 
thirty miles, as straight as an arrow, to join at last the 
wide Estuary of the Humber. 

Were this the place, I might speak of the elaborate 
system for regulating the outlet of the water; of the 
yawning dykes that border or cross the roads, making 
them by no means safe on dark nights, holding, as they 
do, from two to ten feet of water and many more of shiny 
treacherous mud; or of the lonely dwellings along the 
Ancholme banks, only to be reached by a narrow bridle- 
path, with bewildering lanes of water on either hand, 
where a horse must be blindfolded before it will cross the 
frail wooden bridges over the noisy water gates at the 
joining of the dykes the main Canal ; but I am more 
concerned at present with memorics of the Cars as they 
once were, a wild desolate dreary marsh, full of strange 
sights and sounds, than as they now exist. 

‘evertheless they are still worth seeing, and have a 
beauty, or rather an attraction of their own. Stunted 
willows mark the dy ides, and in winter there are wide 
stretches of black glistening peat-lands and damp pastures ; 
here and there great black snags work their way up from 
submerged forests below. When the mists rise at dusk in 
shifting wreaths, and the bleak wind from the North Sea 
moans and whistles across the valley, it is not difficult: to 
people the Cars once more with ail the uncanny dwellers, 
whose memory is preserved in the old steries Then in 
summer, with its charm of wide vision, and something of 
litude and serenity of the sea. in its stretching 
levels and far-otf horizon, it seems to hold the brightness 
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gran’ther, wi’ lang white hair, an’ a lang white beardie, 
all cotted an’ tangled together ; limpelty-lobelty, an’ a 
gowned i’ gray, while tha could scarce see un thruff tha 
mist, an’ a come wi’ a sound o’ rinnin’ watter, an’ a sough 
o’ wind, an’ laughin’ like tha pyewipe screech, Tha wor 
none so skeered on Tiddy Mun like tha boggarts an’ such 
hawiver. A worn’t wicked an’ tantrummy like tha watter- 
wives ; an’ a worn’t white an’ creepy like tha Dead Hands. 
But natheless, ’twor sort o’ shivery like when tha set round 
tha fire, to hear the screechin’ laugh out by the door, 
passin’ in a skirl o’ wind an’ watter; still tha only pulled 
in a bit nigher together, an’ lispit wi’ a keek ower tha 
shouther, “’Arken to Tiddy Mun!” 

Mind ye, tha au’d Mun hurted none, nay,a wor real good 
to un at times, Whan tha year wor geyan wet, and tha 
watter rose i’ tha marshes, while it creepit up to the docr- 
sill, an’ covered tha pads, come tha fust New Moon, tha 
feyther an’ mither, an’ a’ tha brats, ud go out ?’ tha darklins, 
an’ lookin’ ower the bog, called out together, thoff mappen 
a bit skeered an’ quavery like : 


“Tiddy Mun, wi-out a name, 
tha watters thruff !” 


an’ all holdin’ on togither an’ tremblin’, a’d stan’ shakin’ an’ 
shiverin’, while tha heerd tha pyewipe screech ‘cross tha 
swamp ; ‘twor tha au’d Mun’s holla! an’?’tha morn, sure 
‘nough, tha watter ud be doun, an’ tha pads dry. Tiddy 
Mun a done tha job for un. 

What's that? Ay’a called ’un Tiddy Mun, for a wor 
none bigger ’n a three year’s bairn, but a hadn't rightly no 
sort of a name—a niver had none. Someday a'll tell thee 
how that comed. 

So's a wor sayin’. Tiddy Mun dwelt i’ tha watter-holes, 
an’ noo tha Dutchies wor a emptyin’ ’em out, while a wor 
dry as a two year au'd Motherin cake—an’ thou'll no take 
much o’ that. Hast heard tha au’d rhyme, as says : 
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Weel, 'twor a reg’lar gath’rin’, there wor au’d Tom o’ tha 
Hatch an’ Willem, his sister’s son, from Priestrigg ; an’ 
crooked Fred Lidgitt, an’ Brock o’ Hell-gate, an’ Ted 
Badley, as wor feyther’s brothers to me ; an’ lots more on 
‘em, wi’ women-folk an’ bairns. A’ll no say a warna theer 
masel, just mappen, thee knawst ! 

Tha comed i’ threes an’ fowers, joompin’ at ivery sough 
o’ wind, an’ screechin’ at ivery snag, but tha didn’t need, 
for tha poor au’d Boggarts an’ Jack o’ Lanterns wor clean 
delved away. Mebbe ther’s boggarts an’ bogles still, an’ 
witches an’ things, a dunnot say ; but they good au’d times 
is gone i’ tha marshes, an’ tha poor swamp-bogles mun flit 
wi’ tha watter an’a seen ‘em go, mysel. > 

But, hawiver, as a wor sayin, tha comed, every one wi’ a 
stoup o’ fresh watter in ’s hand ; an’ whiles it darkened, 
tha stood a’ togithur, lispin’ an’ flusterin’, keek 
shades ower tha shouthers, an’ ’arkenin’ oneasy-like to 
tha skirlin’ o’ tha wind, an’ tha lip-lap o’ tha rinnin’ watter. 

Come tha darklins at long last, an’ tha stood all on ’em 
at tha dyke-edge, an’ lookin ower to tha new River, tha 
ca’d out a’ togither, stra’ange an’ loud, 





“Tiddy Mun, wi-out a name, 
Here's watter for thee, tak’ tha spell undone !” 


an’ tha teemed tha watter out o’ tha stoups in tha dyke 
splash sploppert ! 

*Twor geyan skeerful, stannin’ holdin’ on togither.i tha 
stillness. Tha ‘arkened wi’ all ther might, to hear if Tiddy 
Mun answered ’em; but ther wor nothing but on-natral 
stillness. An’ then, just whan tha thowt ’twor no’on 
good, ther broke out tha awfullest wailin’ an’ whimperin’ 
all round about ‘em; it comed back’ards an’ for'ards, for 
all tha world like a lot o’ little cryin’ babbies greetin’ as if 
to break ther hearts, an’ none to comfort ‘em: a sobbed an’ 
sobbed thersels most quiet. an’ then began again louder ‘n 
ever, wailin’ an meoanin’ till a made uns heart ache to 
hear “em. 
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An’ all to wanst the mothers cried out as ’twor ther dead 
bairns, callin’ on Tiddy Mun to tak tha spell undone, an’ 
let tha childer live an’ grow strong ; an’ tha pore innocents, 
fleein’ above us i’ tha darklins, moaned an’ whimpered 
soft-like,as if thea kenned ther mothers’ voices an’ wor tryin’ 
toreach ther bosom. An’ tha wor women as said ‘at tiddy 
hands ’ad touched ’em, an’ cold lips kissed ‘em, an’ soft 
wings fluttered round ’em that night, as tha stood waitin’ 
an’ arkenin’ to tha woful greetin’. Then all at once, tha 
wor stillness agean, an’ tha could hear tha watter lappin’ 
at ther feet, an’ tha dog ye'ppin’ i’ tha garth. But then 
comed soft an’ fond-like from tha river hissen, th’ aud 
pyewipe screech, once an’ again a comed, an’ fortrue, 'twor 
tha aud man’s holler. An’ tha kenned a’d tak tha spell 
undone, for ’twor so kind an’ broodlin’ an’ sorry-like as 
never was. 

Ay dearie day! how tha laughed an’ grat together, 
runnin’ an’ jumpin’ about, like a pack o’ brats comin’ out 
o’ school, as tha set off home, wi’ light hearts, an’ never a 
thought on tha boggarts. Only tha mothers thought o’ 
ther dead babies an’ ther arms felt empty an’ ther hearts 
lonesome an’ wearyin’ for tha cold kiss an’ tha flutterin’ o’ 
tha tiddy fingers, an’ tha grat wi’ thinkin’ on ther poor wee 
bodies, driftin’ aboot i’ tha soughin’ o’ tha night win’, 

But fro’ that day, mark ma words! ’twor strange an’ 
thrivin’ i’ tha Cars. Tha sick bairns gotten well, an’ tha 
cattle throve, an’ tha bacon-pigs fattened; tha men folk 
addled good wages, an’ bread wor plenty ; fur Tiddy Mun 
had taken tha bad spell undone. But every New Moon as 
was, out tha went in tha darklins, to tha gainest dyke- 
edge, feyther an’ mither an’ brats; an’ tha teemed tha 
watter i’ tha dyke cryin’, 

“Tiddy Mun wi-out a name 
Here's watter for thee !” 


An’ tha pyewipe screech ’ud come back, soft and tender an’ 
pleased. But for certain-sure, if wan o’ un didna go out, 
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her ; an’ ’twor a mortal quare soight as ’a looked on, Tha 
witches girned as tha rode past on ther gra’at black cats; 
an’ tha evil Eye glowered fro’ tha da’arkest corners—an’ tha 
will-o'-tha-wykes danced a’ aboot wi'ther lanterns swingin’ 
o’ ther backs. Than tha de’ad fo'ak rose i’ tha watter, 
an’ lookit roon’ ’em in white twisted fa’aces an’ hell fire ? 
ther empty cen-holes ; an’ tha slimy drippin’ De’ad Han's 
slithered aboot, beckonin’ an’ p'intin’, and makin’ yer skin 
crawl wi’ ther cowld wet feel. 

Tha moon drew ’s clo'ak faster aboot her, an’ tremmelt ; 
but a wouldna gaw back, wi’oot seein’ a’ ther wor to be seen, 
so on she went, steppin’ light as tha win’ in summer fro’ tuft 
to tuft, atween tha greedy gurglin’ watter ho’als; an’ jest 
as she comed nigh a big black pool, ’s fut slipt, and a wor 
nigh toomlin’ in—an’ a grabbed wi’ bo’oth han’s at a snag 
near by, to steady ’asel’ wi’; but so cum as she touched it, 
a twined itsel’ round her wrists loike a pa’ir o’ han’cuffs, an’ 
gript her so ’s she culdna moye. She pulled, an’ twisted, 
an’ fowt, but twor no’on good : a wor fast, an’a mo’ost sta’ay 
fast ; so a’ lookit aboot, an’ wunnerd if help ’d coom by ; 
but a saw nowt but shiftin’ flurryin’ evil Things, comin’ 
an’ goin’ here an’ there busy wi’ ther ain ill wark. 

But presently, as a stood trem’lin’ i’ tha da’ark a heerd 
summat ca’allin’ ? tha distance—a voice ‘at ca’alled an’ 
ca’all’d, an’ than de’ed away wi’ a sob; an’ then began 
agean wi’ a screech o’ pain or fear, an’ ca’d an’ ca’d, till tha 
ma-ashes weer full on tha pitiful cryin’ voice; an’ than a 
heerd steps floonderin’ along, squishin’ i’ tha muck, an’ 
slippin’ on’ tha tufts; an’ throff tha’darkness, a saw han’s 
catchin’ at the snags an’ tha tussocks, an’ a white face wi’ 
gre’at feared eyen. 

*Twor a man strayed i’ tha bogs ; an’ a’ roon’ about un 
tha girnin’ bogles, an’ tha de’ad fo'ak, an’ tha creepin’ 
Horrors crawled an’ crooded; tha voices mocked yn, an’ 
the De’ad Han’s ploocked at un, an’ ahead, tha will o’ tha 
wykes dangelt ther lanterns, an’ shuk wi’ evil glee) as. @ 
led un furder 'n furder fro’ tha reet track. Ma-aze 
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But tha dead Fo’ak writhed an’ girned about ’a, an’ 
chuckled to thersel’s, 

“We'se bury thee, bury thee, doun wi’ us i’ tha black 
mools !” 

An’ age’an tha a’ shouted wi’ spite an’ ill-will. An’ tha 
poor Moon crooched doun, an’ wished a wor de’ad, an’ 
done wi’. 

An’ tha fowt an’ squabbled what tha should do wi’ her, 
till a pale gray light began to coom i’ tha sky ; an’ it drew 
nigh the dawning. An’ when tha saw that, tha wor feared 

‘lest tha shouldna hev toime to work ther wull; an’ tha 
catched hol’ on her, wi’ horrid bony fingers, an’ laid her 
deep i’ tha watter at fut o’ tha snag. An’ tha dead fo'ak 
held her doun, while tha bogles fo’t a stra’ange big sto’an 
an’ rowled it o’top o’ her, to keep her fro’ rising. An’ tha 
towld twae o’ tha will o’ tha wykes to ta’ake turns i’ watchin’, 
on tha black snag, to see ’at a lay safe an’ still, an’ couldna 
get oot to spoil ther sport wi’ her loight, nor to he’p tha 
poor car-fo’ak to keep oot o’ tha quicks an’ ho’als o’nights, 
An’ then, as tha grey light comed brighter i’ tha sky, tha 
shapeless Things fled away to seek tha da’ark corners, an’ 
tha dead fo'ak crept ba’ack into tha watter, or crammed 
thersel’s into ther coffins, and tha witches went ho’am to 
ther ill-do’ins. An’ tha green slimy watter shone i’ tha 
dawnin’ 'sif nae ill thing ’d aye coom nigh it. 

An’ thur lay tha poor moon, de’ad an’ buried i’ tha bog 
till sum ’un ’d set her loose ; an’ who'd ken whur to look 
fur a? 

* . * . . . 

Weel, tha days pa’assed, an’ ’twor tha toime fur tha new 
moon's coomin’; an’ tha fo’ak put pennies i’ ther pockets, 
and straws i’ ther caps so’s to be ready fur a, an lookit 
aboot onquietly, fur tha moon wor a good frien’ to tha 
ma’ash fo’ak, an’ tha wor main glad when tha da’ark toime 
wor ga’an, an’ tha pads wor safe age’an, an’ tha Evil Things 
wor druv back by the blessed Light into the darkness an’ 
tha watter ho’als. 
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A POTTLE 0’ Brains. 


Once i’ these parts, an’ not so long gone nayther, there 
was a fool as wanted to buy a pottle o’ brains, for he was 
iver gettin’ into scrapes through his foolishness, an’ bein’ 
laughed at by iveryone. Fo’ak tellt him as he could get 
everything a liked from tha wise woman as lived on 
the top o’ the hill, an’ dealt in potions an’ herbs an’ spells 
an’ things, an’ could tell thee all asd come to thee or 
thy folk. So he tellt ’s mother, ’n axed her if a should 
seek tha wise woman ’n’ buy a pottle o’ brains. 

“That ye should,” says she : “thou’st sore need o’ them, 
my son ; an’ ef a should dec, who'd take care o’ a poor 
fool such ’s thou, no more fit to look arter thysel’ than an 
unborn babby? but min’ thy manners, an’ speak her 
pretty, my lad; fur they wise fo’ak are gey’an light 
mispleased.” 

So off he went after ’s tea, an’ there she was, sittin’ by 
tha fire, an’ stirrin’ a big pot. 

“Good e’en, missis,” says he, “its a fine night.” 

“ Aye,” says she, an’ went on stirring. 

“It'll mebbe rain,” says he, an’ fidgetted from one foot 
to t’other. 

“Mebbe,” says she. 

“ An’ mappen’t ‘ull no,” says he, an’ looked out o” the 
window. 

“Mappen,” says she. 

An’ he scratched 's head, an’ twisted ’s hat. 

“Weel,” says he, “a can’t min’ nuthin’ else aboot tha 
weather, but lemme sce ; the crops is gittin’ on fine.” 

“Fine,” says she. 

“ An’—an’—tha beasts is fattenin’,” says he. 

“ They are,” say's she. 

“ An’—an’—" says he, ’n comes to a stop—“a reckon 
we'll tackle business noo, hevin’ done tha perlite like. 
Hev’ ye ony brains fur to sell?” 
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doubt thou’s a bigger fool nor a thought!” an’ shut the 
door in ’s face. 

“ See there !” says he, an’ sets doun by tha road side an’ 
greets. 2 

“ A’ve lost tha on’y twae things as a cared for, an’ what 
else can a fin’ to buy a pottle o’ brains wi’ an’ he fair 
howled, till tha tears ran doun into ‘'s mooth. An’ oop came 
a lass as lived gainhand, an’ looked at un. 

“ What's oop wi’ thee, fool?” says she. 

“Oo a's killed ma pig, ‘n lost my mother, an’ a’m nobbut 
a fool mysel’,” says he, sobbin’. 

“That's bad,” says she; “an’ hevna thee anybody to look 
arter thee ?” 

“Naw,” says he, “an’ a canna buy my pottle o’ brains 
fur thurs nuthin’ a like best lef?!” 

“ What art ta’alkin’ aboot”! says she. 

An’ doun she sets by him, an’ he tellt her all aboot the 
wise woman an’ the pig, an’’s mother an’ the riddles, an’ 
’at he was alo’an i’ the warld. 

“Weel,” says she, “a wouldn’t min’ lookin’ arter thee 
mysel’.” 

“Could thee do ’t >” says he. 

“Ou, ay!” says she, “fo'ak says as fools mak’ good 
husban’s, an’ a reckon a’ll hev thee, ef thou’st willin’.” 

“Can’st cook?” says he. 

“Ay, a can,” says she. 

“ An’ scrub?” says he. 

“ Surely,” says she. 

“ An’ men’ ma clouts?” says he. 

“A can that,” says she. 

“A reckon thou'lt do then ’s weel ’s anybody,” says he; 
“but what ’ll a do ’bout this wise woman ?” 

“Oh, wait a bit,” says she, “suthin’ mowt turn up, an’ it ’Il 
no matter ef thou ’rt a fool, s’ long ’s thou’st got me to 
look arter thee.” 

“That's true,” says he, an’ off tha went and got married. 
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An’ the lass whispered in 's ear : 

“Itbea tadpole. 

* Mappen,” says he then, “it mout be a tadpole, missis.” 
vise woman nodded 's head. 

“That ‘s reet.” says she,“an’ thou'st got thy pottle o' 
brains a’ready.” 

~ Wheer be they 2” says he, lookin’ aboot, an’ feelin’ in 's 
pockets. 

“In thy wife's head,” says she. “The on’y cure fur a 
fool 's a good wife to look arter 'n, an’ that thou’st got; 
so gode’en to ‘ce!” An’ wi’ that she nodded to ‘em, an’ up 
and into the hoose. 

So they went ho'am together, an’ a niver wanted to buy 
a pottle o' brains age’an, fur 's wife ‘ad enuff fur both. 











M. C. BALFouR. 


























it, An Ama:onian Custom in the Caucasus. 


# sex distinctivn ha» been obliterated, and she has become 
caternally assimilated ty @ imale youth Moreover, the 
ubjat has evidently Leen intentional. It would be no 
wuuaye ty the reasoning powers of the Sarmatians to 
suppose that they believed a woman's chances of bearing 
male children were vastly enhanced by her wearing a man's 
dress, und hy being conformed in some degree to the 
snule type by forcible compression of the breasts during 
imaidenhuud. ‘They would argue thus: a woman wants to 
hear inule children, therefore she ought to be made as 
wich like a man as possible, A conviction of this kind 
is gained! hy a process identical with the immature rea- 
auning that underlies what is called sympathetic magic. 
Heres postulant hy a symbolieal act expresses the long- 
igs of his heart in the mute language of signs, under 
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men’s clothing all her life; but the act was performed 
before marriage to ensure the first child being, if possible, 
aboy. A similar explanation would account for the false 
beards worn by Argive brides when they slept with their 
husbands, and for the widespread custom, alluded to by 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, of men dressing as women and women 
as men at marriage, if it could be assumed that the older 
custom was for women alone to dress in that way, and 
when the meaning of the ceremony was forgotten that 
bridegrooms also dressed like women; a change which 
might arise from a growing spirit of buffoonery and frolic 
such as is never absent from rustic weddings. 


1 J. G, Frazer, Totemism, p. 79. 
2 Totemism, p. 79. 
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F can adduce another positive proof, viz. that a book 
used in the Church did bear the name of Grae/. Philipp 
of Thaiin, one of the oldest Norman poets (1100-1135), who 
wrote his Computfus undoubtedly before the first half of the 
12th century, ze, at least 30 years before Chrestien, gives 
a list of books which every good clergyman is expected to 
possess. He says: I¢o fut 

li saltiers 
E li antefiniers 
Baptisteries, Grae/s 
Hymniers ¢ li messels 
Tropiers e lecunier, etc. 
(M. F. Mann, Physiologus, I, Halle, 1884, p. 6-7.) 

This being the case, the Grail must have been either a 
book containing psalms chanted during the liturgy, or a 
description of some sort of theological legend or tale 
connected with the liturgy. 

If the book was called Sanct Grael, and by popular 
etymology connected with sang (blood), we can easily un- 
derstand one of the main developments of the legend, for 
nothing would be simpler than to explain it first as the 
blood of Christ, and then as the vessel destined to receive 
it. But this is undoubtedly the youngest of all the vari- 
ations, and must be studied together with the sources and 
origin of the early history. 

Chrestien and Gautier knew nothing of its previous 
history, and in the few passages in which the Grail occurs 
it is vaguely indicated as having food-giving properties 
without any other spiritual or theological gifts. Again, in 
Wolfram’s version it has quite a different character alto- 
gether: it is a stone which yields all manner of food and 
drink, the power of which is sustained by a dove which 
every week lays a wafer upon it, is given, after the fall 
of the rebel angels, in charge to Titurel and his dynasty, 
is by them preserved in the Grail castle, Mont Salvatsch, 
and is guarded by a sacred order of knighthood whom it 
chooses itself (Nutt, p. 25). 
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Gaels or Brythons is indifferent), and had received the dis- 
tinctive stamp of the Celtic temperament. 

Three years have passed since I formulated these con- 
clusions. I have striven to keep touch of the subject since 
then; I have recently had occasion to review it in all its 
bearings. With all respect to my learned opponents, I 
may venture to assert, not only that my conclusions have 
not been controverted, they have not even been seriously 
challenged 
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was unlikely to let his enemy go unpunished ; therefore he 
sent drought and famine, as a god of vegetation naturally 
might. And in commemoration of the termination of the 
drought, which ended when Lycurgus had been torn in 
pieces by horses, this very harvest festival was instituted. 
This may or may not be the explanation of the Lycurgus 
myth ; but it is more in accordance with folk-lore methods 
than the “reminiscence” theory. Anyhow, the upholders 
of the theory that the worship of Dionysos was borrowed 
by the Greeks from Thrace, ought not to cite Lycurgus in 
their support; for if his myth is a “ reminiscence of opposi- 
tion offered to the introduction of a new foreign worship”, 
then, as Lycurgus was a Thracian king, the new and foreign 
worship did not originate in Thrace. 
F. B. JEvons. 
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childer ahl th’ au'd ta’ales, an tow’t ’em to b’leeeve ’em an’ 
to think a deal on th’ bogles an’ boggarts ’n th’ green 
co’ated Stra’angers, An’ slowly, slowly, tha tiddy people 
gi’n oop ther fractiousness, an’ tha took oop agean wi’ th’ 
fo'ak, ’n took off th’ mischance as 'd laid on ’em; an’ 
slowly, slowly, th’ har'sts bettered an’ th’ be’asts fatted, an’ 
th’ childer he’d oop ther he’ads, but t’'worn’t natheless ahl ’s 
it us’ter bin, Tha men’d took to th’ gin an’ th’ wimmen to 
th’ op’um ; tha favers shuk ’em allers, an’ th’ brats wor yaller 
’n illgrowed, an’ thoff th’ toimes bettered, an’ th’ fo’ak thruv, 
an’ th’ Stra'angers wor no’on onfriendly, still t'worn't none so 
ga’ay ’s afore th’ evil da’ays, whan tha hadn’t knowd what 
*twor to hunger ’n thu’st, an’ afore th’ kirkgarth wor so full 
wi’ th’ tiddy graves, an’ th’ cradles to ho’am so teem ’s to 
than. Ah! ’n ahl that coom o’ to’nin’ fro’ th’ au’d wa’ays, 
an’ a reckon 't’s best to kep to ’m, lest mischance 'd be sent 
? pa’ayment fur mismanners. 
M. C. BALFour. 
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which the miracle-play was grafted ; let the prior import- 
ance of dramatic action, of which so much has passed away 
without record, not be lost sight of, and foik-lore may 


bring its light to bear on yet another of the branches of 
knowledge. 


T. FaIRMAN ORDISH. 




























































































366 The Folk-lore of Malagasy Birds. 


the superstitions, proverbs, and folk-tales of the Malagas; 
people as a whole. 

Meanwhile, I offer the foregoing as a small instalment o 
a large subject ; and I trust what I have been able here ti 
gather together has not been without interest. 


JAMEs SIBREE, JUN. 




















372 The Origins of Matriarchy. 


won in a scientific problem when we know where to look 
for a solution: all the rest is but detail work. If Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie is not looking just at present at the right 
objects, I think there can be little doubt he is looking in 
the right direction. 

JosEPH JACoss. 
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Reviews. 391 


At the same time exact titles of works and magazine 
articles, etc., cognate to the subject, are invited, and may be 
sent to the publishers. Those subsequent to the letter B 
will still be in time for insertion. 

This universality will make it indispensable to the 
library of all students of folk-lore in every country, while 
the specimen further shows that it will be a handsome 
volume of some 600 or 700 pages, an ornament to their 
shelves. It may truly be described by the Italian epithet 
of un lavoro di Benedettino—a labour of collection of mate- 
rials for more hurried labourers to “enter into”. 


R. H. Busk. 





Notes and News. 393 


Mr. G. L. GoMME is writing a volume on Folk-lore and 
Ethnology, which will contain a definitive and exhaustive 
statement of his views on the functions of folk-lore as a 
means of ethnological research, and the principles to be 
applied in the scientific analysis of custom and belief. 


THE Handbook of Folk-lore, prepared for the Folk-lore 
Society, is now nearly out of print. A second edition is in 
preparation. 


Miss ROALFE Cox’s volume of variants of Cinderella 
has been sent to press, and may be expected as one of the 
publications of the Folk-lore Society for 1892. It will pro- 
bably be preceded by a symposium on the subject by 
prominent students of the folk-tale. 


THE Denham Tracts are passing through the press, and 
the volume is to be issued to the members of the Folk-lore 
Society as the issue for 1891. 


Communications for the next number of FOLK-LORE 
shoufd reach the Office, 270, Strand, W.C., on or before 
Nov. roth, 





























Legends of the Lincolnshire Cars. 405 


“ A'll barry 'm fur tha,” says she. 

“No’a thou wunt,” says he, “a’ll do ’t masel’.” 

“Wall, then,” says she, “ A'll stan’ by.” 

“No’a, thou wunt!” says he, “a'll can do’t better ma . 
lo’an.” 

“Ta’ake thy wa'ay, fool,” says she, “but gi’ ma th’ axe, 
then, ’stead o’ th’ corp.” 

“No’a, a wunt !” says he ; “a mout want her age’an.” 

“ Hi!” says th’ wise woman, “none give, none have ; red 
han’ an’ lyin’ lips!” 

An’ a want awa’ay, mutterin’ an’ twistin’’s fingers. 

So th’ chap buried th’ corp, but less a furgot wheer ’t wor, 
a lef’ wan arm stickin’ oot o’ th’ gra’oun’, an’ th’ feet ’n’ 
han's a chuck to th’ pigs, an’ says he to th’ gal : 

“ All ga’n snare a cony ; see thou kep to th’ ha’ouse” ; 
’n’ off a want. 

Th’ gal diddle-daddled aba’out, ‘n’ presently th’ pigs 
‘gun squcalin’ ’s if a wor kilt. 

“ An’ oh!” says th’ gal, “ what ’n ’s amiss wi’ ’m, fur so to 
squeal ?” 

An’ th’ dead feet up an’ said, “ We be amiss, us'l] trample 
th’ pigs tell thou bury us!” 

So a took th’ fect, an’ put ’em i’ yarth. 

An’ by-'n’-by th’ pigs la’ay da’own 'n’ died. 

“Oh! oh!” says th’ gal, “what be th’ matter wi’ 'm fur 
so to die ?” 

An’ th’ dead han's up an’ cried, “ We be th’ matter, we’s 
chocked um !” 

So a want 'n’ barried ’em too. 

An’ by-’n'-by a heerd summat a-callin’, 'n’ a-callin’ on 
her, an’ a want fur to see what a wanted. 

“Who be a-ca’allin’?” says she. 

“Thou ’s put us wrong |” said th’ feet an’ han’s ; “ we be 
feelin’, an’ we be creepin’, an’ we ca’ant fin’ th’ rest o’'s 
annywheers, Put us by th’ au’d mun, wheer ’s arm sticks 
oot o’ groun’, or we'll tickle tha wi’ fingers an’ tread. tha 
wi’ toes, till thou loss tha wits.” 






































































































































454 Religion of the Apache Indians. 


The Apache has no temples, such as the Zunis and 
Mogquis have in the underground estufas, or chambers 
devoted to religion, conference, and labour. Neither has 
he altars, niches, or shrines, unless in such a category be 
put the stone “prayer-heaps” described in the earlier 
pages of this article. Yet, if less attractive to the eye, 
his religion is less repugnant to decency. It contains 
fewer obscene suggestions of the Phallic worship once 
prevailing among all the inhabitants of Arizona, and in 
our own generation practised openly by the Zunis, who 
have orgies so disgusting that the mcrest allusion only 
is permissible ; while the Moquis, until the last decade, 
indulged in bestiality and abominations. 


Joun G. BourKE, 






































Samoan Stories, 467 





was their affection for him, and they said: “Love to you! 
It is the road of prosperity which is travelled.” 

Then they had their meal. When it was done they said 
to him, “AZapu, very pleasing is your kind conduct. Now 
we are going, and we leave these things that you may 
properly work at your profession. Although Tulauena 
engaged in it, his work was incomplete ; he will be under 
you.” 

These are the two great branches of the family: Sa- 
Tulauena is one great branch, the king of which is Seve ; 
and Pe-o-Sa-sua is the other great branch, the king of 
which is Atapu. 

That is the end. 

JouN ABERCROMBY. 


(Zo be continued.) 











Weather Folk-lore of the Sea. 471 


“falcon” hunting the sun, and say that it indicates stormy 
weather. The following rhymes give the folk-notion of 
its appearance and position with regard to the weather!:— 


“A sin before, 
The gale is o'er ; 
Asin behind, 
The gale ye'll quickly find.” (Buckie.) 


“A sin afore 
Ye see no more ; 
Asin ahin’ 
Ye'll shortly fin’.” (Crovie.) 


“A sin before 
You'll find no more ; 
A sin behind 
You're sure to find.” (Port Errol.) 


“One behind 
You soon shall find ; 
One before 
You see no more.” 


“A dog afore 
Til gar you snore ; 
A dog ahin’ 
Til gar you fin’.” (Rosehearty.) 


At times the order is reversed :— 


“A sin behind 
Ye soon shall find ; 
A sin before 
Ye get no more.” (Macduff.) 


“A sin behind 
Ye soon shall find ; 
A sin before 
Ye shall no more.” (Footdee.) 





+ Dp. 79, under “Sun-dogs’. A, p. 16 (7). 
































482 Weather Folk-lore of the Sea. 


APPENDIX. 

The Milky Way is called “ The White Strip” (Nairn). 

John Stro is the name of the “Man in the Moon”. He 
is the Jew that gathered sticks on the Sabbath day in 
the Wilderness, and was stoned to death (Keith); and he 
is spoken of as “the man wi’ the birn o’ sticks on 's 
back”. 
The three stars of Orion’s Belt bear the name of “ The 
Lady’s Elvan” (ell-wand) ; and the Hyades that of “The 
Sawen Starns” (Keith). 

Venus, as the Morning Star, is called “The Star of 
Bethlehem” (Nairn). 

WALTER GREGOR. 


wal 





484 win Explanation. 


Dr. Veckenstedt may possibiy be acting in his own best 
itrariiy withdrawing his defence. Cer- 
tain'y our readers have not lost much by its withdrawal, 
except so far as it has caused some delay in the issue of 
the present number. But we desire to put on record that 
the pages of this review have been duly thrown open to 
a defence te charges made in it, and that after that favour 
had been accepted at the hands of the incriminated party, 
it was ungraciously refused at the last and most incon- 
venient moment. Every folk-lorist will be easily able to 
put his own construction on Dr. Veckenstedt's action. 


















































Recent Research on Institutions. 499 


it has been left out of account too frequently, and we hope 
that the new departure will help outsiders to see that what 
they are apt to scoff at as the Fairy-tale Society deals 
scientifically with subjects which, when studied together, 
can take us back to the beginning of our race. 


G, LAURENCE GOMME. 

















Annual Report. 505 


the balances and items not belonging to the year 1890, the 
receipts and expenditure for that year are as follows :— 
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508 Folk-lore Society. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


‘THe Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
March 18th, at 7.45 P.M. at the Royal Asiatic Society's Rooms, 22, 
Albemarle Street, Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., Director of the Society, 
in the chair. 





The Annual Report of the Council was read, and it was moved, 
seconded, and resolved that the same be adopted. 


‘The Treasurer's account for the year ending 31st December 1890, 
as audited, was read, and it was moved, seconded, and resolved that 
the same be adopted. 


It was moved, seconded, and resolved, that the Council and 
Officers as nominated by the Council on page 504 be elected for the 
ensuing year. 


It was moved, seconded, and resolved that the Council be 
instructed to organise an Exhibition of Portraits of Folk-lorists in 
connection with the projected International Folk-lore Congress. 




















Miscellanea. 513 


‘Negro Superstition —“ When anything about a plantation is missing 
they [the negro slaves] have a solemn kind of oath, which the eldest 
negro always administers, and which by them is accounted so sacred 
that, except they have the express command of their master or over- 
seer, they never set about it, and then they go very solemnly to work. 
They range themselves in that spot of ground which is appropriated 
for the negroes’ burying-place, and one of them opens a grave. He 
who acts as priest takes a little of the earth and puts it into every 
one of their mouths ; they say that if anyone has been guilty, their 
belly swells and occasions their death. I never saw any instance of 
this but one ; and it was certainly a fact that a boy did swell, and 
acknowledged the theft when he was dying.” (4 New History of 
Jamaica, 1740, let. 11, p. 306.) 
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Zeltechrift fir deuteches Altertum, xxxv, 3. Muck, Die deutschen 
‘Namen der Deae Matres. 
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Derniers travaux allemands sur la légende du saint Graal. XV 


is sente dans Peredur. Encore une fois n’est-il pas plus scienti- 
yg. fique de rattacher Peredur & la filitre traditionnelle qui va du 
g vir‘ siécle (conte de Cormac) & nos jours, que d’en faire la 
4 source de toutes les versions, quelque diverses qu’elles soient, 
+ recueillies postérieurement ? 

Un autre thtme de conte populaire qui entre trés certai- 
nement dans le Conte du Graal et que les divers auteurs de 
ce vaste potme n’ont certainement pas pu inventer, car il ne 
répond 4 rien dans les croyances courantes du xu siécle, est 
celui de la visite du héros au pays de « l’autre monde ». J’ai 
essayé de montrer (Grail, ch. vit) que la manitre dont ce 
théme est présenté dans le conte du Graal, tant dans son en- 
semble que dans ses détails, ne peut s’expliquer qu’en la com- 
parant 4 la tradition celtique. Quels sont les « nur ganz 
junge Marchen etc. » dont je me suis servi comme termes 
de comparaison? J’ai cité (p. 184) une tradition sur les 
Tuatha dé Danann, rapportée par Keating qui écrivait au 
xvut siécle et qui a suivi des sources plus anciennes dont 
beaucoup sont perdues. J’ai cité (p. 185) la bataille de Magh 
Rath, roman pseudo-historique du xu sitcle, et j'ai renvoy¢ 
& des contes du cycle Ultonien (c’est--dire du vin'-x° siécle) ; 
j’ai cité le Mabinogi de Branwen, qui d’aprés M. Golther | 
méme (p. 197, note) est antérieur au Conte du Graal ; j’ai 
cité le conte gaélique de Manus, au sujet duquel je renvoie 
& mon étude, Arg. Tales, pp. 483-84. Je dirai seulement ici 
qu’il me parait trés improbable que ce conte moderne, qui 
présente de fortes analogies avec le conte du Graal, dérive 
de ce dernier. Je dirai aussi que le conte de Manus est tout 4 
fait distinct de la ballade de Manus, qui appartient en effet 4 
un stage assez récent du cycle de Finn; il faut donc se garder 
de rapporter 4 l'une des constatations faites sur l'autre. J’ai 
cité (p. 193) la visite de Cormac mac Art au royaume de 
Manannan mac Lir. Ce récit ne nous est parvenu que sous 
une forme trés récente, mais un récit de ce genre était connu 
au x® siécle, puisque le titre en a été conservé dans la grande 
énumération du Livre de Leinster. Du reste, le conte actucl a 
beaucoup de rapports avec d'autres variantes de la visite au 
pays de l’autre monde, notamment avec V’histoire de Bran 
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